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The Future of the Humanities 


I. A. RICHARDS 

In the last hundred years the human race 
has multiplied threefold. In 1840 there were 
some 700 millions of us; now we are more 
than 2,200 millions. In the next fifty years 
there will be a further and still more critical 
increase — unless the worst happens mean- 
while. Too much reflective attention cannot 
be given to this fact. It is far more relevant 
to the problems of our age — and especially 
to the future of the humanities — than has 
yet been generally realized. Quantitative 
factors, unless technique is developed in 
commensurate degree, can settle qualitative 
possibilities — disastrously. 

Another new fact, even newer and more 
momentous, is equally relevant, though it 
is not so easy to state. Minds have become 
more exposed than ever before. (If any 
point deserves italics, this does.) And this 
exposure too is undergoing explosive in- 
crease. Mental and moral communications, 
within each culture and between cultures, 
have suddenly expanded beyond anyone’s 
power to foresee the consequences. The 
agencies at work — with one exception — 
hardly need more than mention. They are 
mass education, with its stress on verbal or 
nominal literacy, motion pictures, radio, tele- 
vision, modern advertising, and—here is 
the exception—modern scholarship. These 
are the new forces which already expose 
every urbanized mind to a range and variety 
and promiscuity of contacts unparalleled in 
history. And this is but beginning. Already 
some of the effects are showing. It would not 
perhaps be a culpable exaggeration to sug- 
gest that this expansion of our spiritual 
communications—and the power of minds 
to influence other minds which goes with it 
—has already made two wars of a world 
scale possible. There will at least be no 
doubt that this new mental exposure makes 


immense changes necessary in our concep- 
tions of what the humanities have to do and 
how they can do it. Let us take a brief look 
at these agencies in action. 


M... education is of course our hope 


— our one hope, maybe. But in so far as it 
must use classrooms, how are we to get 
teachers able to give their pupils any power 
to select from among the influences to which 
they become ever more open? Present econ- 
omic and social conditions repel almost all 
who might be capable of doing so, and 
teaching conditions frustrate those whose 
imagination and devotion still make them 
enter the profession. And through the de- 
cline of the family and for a thousand other 
well-known reasons there is now incompar- 
ably more for the teacher to do. The hu- 
manities, being the hardest things to teach, 
suffer most. They are the hardest to teach 
because wisdom, which they exist to culti- 
vate, cannot be cut and dried. Much in other 
subjects can. 

Correspondingly the preparation of a 
teacher in the humanities is the hardest of 
all — which brings me to the not, as yet, 
sufficiently vexed topic of modern special- 
ized scholarship. I have to explain its ap- 
pearance in my list of disruptive agencies 
threatening the wholeness of present and 
future minds. 

Modern scholarship is a fearful and won- 
derful as well as an unprecedented thing. 
It is unprecedented, I believe, in character as 
well as in scale, though I would listen eagerly 
to a modern scholar who was interested in 
just this historical question. Like so much 
else which should give us pause, modern 
scholarship is the product of admirably in- 


genious innovations in technique, on which 
Thamus’ words to Theuth, (Phaedrus, 275) 
are to the point: “Most ingenious Theuth, 
one man has the ability to beget an art, 
another to estimate the good or harm it will 
do to those who are to use it.” The words 
apply equally to the ingenious doings of 
the nuclear physicists and to all inventions 
which may threaten us with nuclear fission 
of our minds. In scholarly technique the 
innovations are the modern dictionary, the 
book index, bibliography, the specialized 
journal, and the museum. Most of them 
seem to be eighteenth-century inventions. 
At any rate, as they affect us today they 
are recent. And it is relevant to note that 
Chinese scholarship only admitted an index 
to a book within the memory of those still 
living: an index being considered a subver- 
sive thing which would lead to superficiality 
and to disrespect for the teacher’s authority 
—grounded on long and deep familiarity 
with a corpus rather than on quick glances 
at references. 


Phe this may be, modern scholar- 
ship certainly requires ever more intensive 
and prolonged training of a sort which is 
of hardly any value to a teacher in general 
education. It is training in the administra- 
tion of a vast body, an illimitable prolifera- 
tion rather, of facts, comments, opinions, 
and mere phrases, too extensive and diverse 
to form, in any mind not of a very rare 
order, any coherent, much less any direct- 
ing or confirming, view of essential human 
purpose. Moreover, since this proliferation 
proceeds geometrically, training in its ad- 
ministration, as we well know, becomes de- 
partmentalized, then subdepartmentalized, 


and scholarship, in so far as it is that, be- 
comes less and less useful to a teacher. It 
may fit him to continue as a specialized re- 
searcher —within ‘areas’ or on ‘points’ with 
no known relevance to any side of the world 
crisis. It quite certainly does not give him 
what he needs as a teacher of the humanities 
—reasonably rich and considered views of 
a person’s human relations to other persons. 
Worse still, it is intensive distraction from 
the hard essential task of maturing such 
views. Worst of all, this training has now 
become professional qualification offered 
competitively by rival institutions. 

I would not be misunderstood here. This 
recent achievement of a method by which 
scholarship becomes accumulative and re- 
sponsible to a controlled record is one of 
the glories of our age. It ranks with the 
partly parallel achievements in mathematics 
and experimental inquiry. Together with 
them it holds out infinite promise to man, 
and must go on. But, for the time being, as 
with physics, biology, and psychology (on 
which last I touch later) its present dangers 
rather than its remote promises should con- 
cern us most. It is preventing us from sup- 
plying our greatest need — teachers able to 
help humanity to remain humane. 

Literature — a deep enough and leisurely 
enough familiarity with what the best 
minds have thought and felt about people 
— used to produce such teachers. Modern 
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scholarship positively gets in the way. The 
critical apparatus of approach to the great 
things keeps them from their would-be 
student. He is daunted incessantly by the 
thought that somewhere there is something 
which would, if he only knew it, help him to 
understand better. He comes to distrust the 
direct approach, and lives in an unhealthy 
terror of his ignorance — which will any- 
how for all men and to time’s end be in- 
finite. He forgets that we do not help our- 
selves or others by collecting more facts and 
comments, but by understanding more 
clearly our problems and theirs. We learn 
best to do this by reflecting upon such 
problems and by seeing them through the 
eyes of the best minds. So we lose our best 
teachers. 


T. turn now to mass media. Radio, TV 
and the screen might provide some remedy 
for this loss. It is possible to believe, some- 
times, that they could become the instru- 
ments of our salvation. But we will agree, 
without difficulty, that they are not that 
now — for well-known and chiefly technical 
reasons. Radio, TV and the screen propa- 
gate most successfully the most superficial, 
the most facile, and the least educating ele- 
ments of a culture. This is partly because, 
as programmes, they have to go on. They 
have to change, every fifteen minutes or 
twice weekly. There is no time for what they 
present to be deeply pondered, thought 
over, returned to and considered afresh. 
Therefore, it rarely is worth such recon- 
sideration. But in every culture it has been 
the things which received the most lasting 
and recurrent attention—the books re-read 
again and again, the stories and sayings 
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known and familiar from infancy to old age, 
the rites repeated throughout a lifetime, the 
perennial monuments, the enduring ideas, 
the constant aesthetic institutions—which 
have done the most part of the work of the 
humanities. Mass media, at present, replace 
such continuous shaping forces by an inces- 
santly shifting play of light and confusing 
impacts. It is not surprising that they are of 
little help in seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole. 

For these and other reasons, just when 
the humanities are more than ever needed 
and at a decisive turn of human fate, they 
are becoming through multifarious distrac- 
tion—ranging from the movie to the grad- 
uate school—in-operative and ineffective. 
But what is this turn of fate? It is the junc- 
ture, at last, of the sciences with the hu- 
manities. A juncture is a meeting together, a 
convergence of different principles into one 
event; it is also a crisis. What are meeting 
now, head on, are two unreconciled ways of 
conceiving man and his good and how to 
pursue it. Both wish him well, but they 
differ radically as to how he can be helped. 
The physical and social sciences alike— 
being applications of methods of observa- 
tion and calculation—conceive men as units 
subject to forces playing upon them from 
without. A man is a complex unit, no doubt 
—the psychologist is the last man to over- 
look this—but differences between men are, 
for science, to be accounted for in terms 
of past influences (genes, prenatal supply, 
early nurture, education, etc.) and present 
conditions. Any inquiry based upon experi- 
mentation and comparison develops such a 
conception; it abstracts, in its own defence, 
from other aspects. Thus a man’s desires 
and opinions and beliefs, the springs of his 
action and sources of his triumphs or suffer- 
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ings, are likewise, for science, to be studied 
from without. If they are investigable at all 
by science, they must be public and they 
must be manipulatable; that is the methodi- 
cal crux. It is the modes of such manipula- 
tion and the resultant behaviour which are 
really being studied. To the psychologist, 
education is control of behaviour. Not un- 
naturally, therefore, mass influence tech- 
niques, by which groups in Germany, Japan, 
and elsewhere have controlled the behaviour 
of vast masses of population (though the 
behaviour was unfortunate), have come to 
offer —to better hands, no doubt— alluring 
prospects of doing man good even against 
his will. 


I, contrast, the humanities pin a faith, 
which is experimentally still ungrounded, 
on the ideal autonomy of the individual 
man. He is happiest who is least able to be 
changed from without, as Socrates averred 
(Republic, 381). Man is not a thing to be 
pushed about, however kindly or benefi- 
cently. He is a spirit who learns—not as a 
slave learns (Republic, 536E), but by exer- 
cising the freedom which is his being. 

I should illustrate this opposition. I may 
do so best by an extract from page 18 of 
Who Shall Be Educated? by Lloyd Warner 
and R. J. Havighurst, though the authors 
would, I hope, be horrified by the implica- 
tions I am about to find in their sentences. 
“We will look at our American social sys- 

tem, which largely controls our behaviour, 
much as we would at a complex maze in 
which animals learn to behave. In such a 


system we must be taught to learn our way 


around as we grow up if we are to live 
normal lives and to behave normally as 
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adults. This is true for all the Tom Browns, 
Katherine Greens, and Joe Sienkowitzes of 
our society. Growing up consists in learn- 
ing how to behave, and learning how to 
behave means acquiring the proper res- 
ponses to the batteries of social stimuli 
which compose our social order.” 

It is the last sentence to which I would 
draw most attention. Should ‘learning how 
to behave’ mean anything like that? To a 
humanist (or a Platonist) it should mean 
learning the what’s and why’s of human 
good — what man’s duties and responsi- 
bilities and his right relations to his fellows 
are, and learning how to stick to them under 
the terrible pressures of pleasure and pain 
—stronger than any lye or potash (Repub- 
lic, 430)—which for ever try to force us 
from them. We only learn through under- 
standing the differences and connections 
between things. It is possible, no doubt, to 
load the phrase ‘acquiring the proper res- 
ponses’ with all this moral teaching. If we do 
so, of course, all is well! And I will only 
have been expounding for my authors their 
full intention. But is that what the sentence 
suggests? Does it not much rather suggest 
some smooth adjustment to and conformity 
with current fashions in morals, a facile 
acquiescence in socially acceptable mass- 
circulated doctrine? 

Speaking of fashions, we need be no very 
deep students of social science to know that 
the heaviest massed ‘batteries of social 
stimuli’ directed upon young and old today 
are the ads.,I listed advertisements among 
the disruptive agencies to which minds 
are now more exposed than ever before. It 
seems agreed that Goebbels and his gang 
learnt much from American advertising 
techniques. Even though we believe in the 
virtues of immunization to such attacks, we 





will do well to consider more seriously than 
is customary what the ads may be doing to- 
day to the humanities. Consider Christmas 
for a moment. 


O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels 


wrote Coleridge. But how about using the 
might of stars and angels in an attempt to 
sell one’s wares? What‘s wrong about that? 
On a page of both stars and angels, under a 
caption: “And the Angels bring. . .” we look 
to see what they do bring, and read, “Heav- 
enly gift robes and lingerie along the moon- 
lit trail leading to our star-studded Christ- 
mas collection... LuCKy STAR, above left ... 
is all dressed up to go lounging in a cherubic 
rayon crepe ... Radelle Constellation . 
shining brightly on the angel's arm, dream 
gown of celestial rayon... matching figure- 
moulding slip for heavenly array ...”, not 
to mention “panties that lovely women pre- 
fer to wear behind the ‘seens’,” and lastly, 
that no insult should be lacking, “mMoon- 
LIGHT MADONNA GOWN”! To attend for a sec- 
ond seriously to such exploits will make one 
wonder if he has lost his sense of humour. 
But it is more unwise never to reflect upon 
what an incessant exposure to this sort of 
thing may be doing to us, if only to the lan- 
guage which channels. our inheritance. I 
have shown this ad to a meeting of teachers 
of English. My chairman, a superintendent 
of secondary schools in a great city, took a 
little umbrage. “Didn’t it at least show,” he 
asked, “that the writer had profited by a 
sound grounding in the classics?” He seem- 
ed to think this was a proper outcome of a 
literary education. 

We fail, I think, to realize how omnipre- 
sent these degradations are, or how much 
they may blur and disable the spiritual or- 
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gans they play with and for what mean pur- 
poses. Was so much so skilfully designed to 
enfeeble and betray human judgment ever 
directed on a previous generation? We need 
men inspired by Irving Babbitt’s noble and 
tireless scorn to go on pointing to them. I 
will add but two examples: 

In my first our hero is sitting —drinking 
his beer—in his overstuffed chair, his dog 
at his feet, the radio on, his floor strewn with 
papers whose headlines read, Cites BoMBED, 
Famine, Arr Rarps. The paper still in his 
hand says, Invasion! Under the picture 
comes: 


In A Wor Lp oF STRIFE 
THERE’S PEACE IN BEER 


In these bewildering times, where can aman 
turn to replenish the wells of his courage... 
to repair the walls of his faith? 


Courage — if you please! Faith —I ask 
you! Is it surprising that such great vords 
as these have become suspect: so that when 
people hear or see them they assume they 
are being got at? Where these words are no 
longer understood, men no longer under- 
stand themselves. 

My second: Edison Company placarding 
the subways in wartime with a bright-win- 
dowed villa thus legended: ‘In a World of 
Darkness be thankful for the Light Within’ 
or some such words. The light within — 
meaning their products! Thestrange and dis- 
maying thing about all this is that to those 
responsible it will be the idea that there is 
anything objectionable here which will be 
strange. For this is not blasphemy. Would 
that it were! It is trivialization, which is 
truly dangerous. Blasphemy provokes. The 
trivialized mind is supine, at the mercy of 
slick manipulators. The outcome can be gen- 
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erations of dehumanized social animals in 
place of self-controlled, self-judging, self- 
ruling men and women. 


 — and exploitation — for 


the benefit of the operator, or of the sub- 
ject—that is the chief danger man incurs 
through the decline of the humanities. The 
humanities are his defence against emotion- 
al bamboozlement — and misdirection of the 
will. The student of science—without the 
support of that which has been traditionally 
carried by literature, the arts and philosophy 
—is unprotected; the main doctrines and 
positions which keep man humane are in- 
susceptible, at present, to scientific proof. 
Present-day science, in fact, like dialectic in 
Plato’s day (Republic, 539) or popular philo- 
sophizing in pre-Nazi Germany, tends to 
break them down. Without a vigorous and 
widespread upkeep of the humanities every 
country comes to be populated chiefly with 
‘supposititious sons’ (Republic, 538). And 
science in the absence of the traditional com- 
munal loyalties can only supply their lack 
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by indoctrination in what will probably be 
(as the samples run so far) nationalistic 
myths. Dangers due to new weapons will 
heighten men’s susceptibility to such doc- 
trines and also the temptation to teach them. 
Thus a very gloomy prospect looms up— 
deriving radically both from the decay of the 
humanities and from the exuberant vitality 
of the applied sciences. 

It is not, however, the probability of 
more, and far more destructive, wars which 
most alarms a humanist. Circumstances are 
today too easily imaginable in which plane- 
tary disintegration would be a welcome re- 
lease. What is daunting is the possibility 
that man may be permanently warped 
through these tensions — that the ideals 
which made him human may be destroyed 
—before their work can be taken over by 
science. For that science—or something into 
which science, given time and education by 
the humanities, can develop—is the inheri- 
tor of their task seems to me a tenet that no 
true humanist, remembering Book VII of his 
Republic, can yield, any more than he can 
truly, as a humanist, despair of man. 








Insistent Tasks in Language Learning 


Dr. A. R. MacKinnon 

Fragmented thinking about language learn- 
ing has been a critical factor in enlarging the 
gulf between the literary “intellectuals” and 
the scientists. C. P. Snow writes: “Thirty 
years ago the cultures had long ceased to 
speak to each other: but at least they man- 
aged a kind of frozen smile across the gulf. 
Now the politeness has gone, and they just 
make faces.” 

The gulf is certainly the product of mul- 
tiple causation but teachers must share a 
considerable portion of the blame through 
their failure to give to their students any 
adequate realization that science and poetry 
are both equally born of the imagination. 
There can be no doubt that all achievements 
in science as well as in art are the expression 
of human imaginative power—that same 
power from which language springs. 

The implicit plea here for a synoptic view 
of the various branches of learning is only 
too familiar; there are literally thousands of 
attempts being made to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two cultures. Survey courses in 
English literature and science proliferate at 
the university level and humanistic and sci- 
entific eclecticism predominates in the selec- 
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tion of curriculum for the elementary and 
secondary school. It is exceedingly difficult 
to find evidence that the attempts have suc- 
ceeded in giving the pupils an appreciation 
of the modes of thought and feeling through 
which the various arts and sciences are ad- 
vanced, and of the nature of the common 
humanity which is active in these diverse 
forms of experience. The outcomes are more 
frequently a crystallization of a student’s at- 
titudes towards the opposed group, so cur- 
sory has been the study. Even more danger- 
ously, a soporific attitude is developed that 
an understanding of the subject is present 
when in fact the survey has presented only 
the study’s most superficial aspects. 

Such attempts are at best little more than 
remedial exercises without the attendant fol- 
low-up. The rule of educational life is abso- 
lute in Whitehead’s terms: “you cannot di- 
vide the seamless coat of learning.” 

Since much of the stultification in the 
meeting of the two cultures arises from a 
mute insensibility to the language of the op» 
posed group, it is through the development 
of scientific and literary language powers at 
the earliest stages of a child’s school life that 
we would seem to have the greatest chance 
of success in overcoming our dilemma. 


N o little acknowledgment has been made 
in education about the importance of the be- 
ginning stages in a child’s school life. The 
question still remains, however: how can we 
provide concretely the optimum conditions 
for children’s growth in this critical period? 

To a young child the world of persons and 
things is full of wonder. As he builds up his 
own world through spoken language there 
is astonishment evinced at every turn. This 
beginning in wonder and this culmination in 





astonishment form the sort of imaginative 

power which should be prompted into fur- 

ther growth; it is the springboard for studies 
in both science and poetry. 

At this point, I should like to illustrate 
something of the language powers which 
children possess before they arrive at school. 
I take my illustration from diaries written by 
five-year-old children before they entered 
into a formal programme of instruction. 
These children possessed a range of intel- 
ligence from average through to superior. 
The children did not apparently require a 
mental age of six years and six months be- 
fore they undertook the mental feats of 
reading, writing and spelling. Given certain 
conditions for learning, the pupils achieved 
an incredible facility in language as I think 
these four diaries written spontaneously il- 
lustrate: 

1 “This morning the fragent air woke me 
up. My, it felt as if a cloud were surround- 
ing me. I can’t quite express how it felt. 
Then I went to breakfast.” 

2 “This morning I got up and saw Laddie 
looking at me. I thought he was going to 
bite me so I hid behind the door. Laddie 
waited a few seconds and came running 
to the door. He got in and tickled me out.” 

3 “On Highbury close to Beck, I saw a 
street sweeper. It is a machine. I watched 
the rotating brushes. There were five 
brushes. What a dust!” 

4 “My grandmother broke her wrist on Val- 
entine Day. Now we think she has the 
mumps. Yesterday, she had a headache. 
Boy, what a problem! We sure are in a 
predicament. Who is going to pay the Dr. 
bill? I hope we don’t. What a problem!” 
How did these four children manage to 

accomplish such amazing skill? An investi- 

gation of what they had been doing at home 


indicated that one of the most formative in- 
fluences was their viewing of television. In 
contrast to what one might expect, the 
greatest impact on learning was not the wide 
range of a so-called “experimental back- 
ground” received from television. When the 
children were observed viewing the medium, 
they were found to be rather passive during 
the main part of the programme, but when 
the commercial came on the screen, atten- 
tion was immediately riveted to what was 
being portrayed. 

The advertiser was restricted to a few sec- 
onds of programme time to accomplish his 
task of selling. He used as many findings as 
possible from motivation and marketing re- 
search in order to convey his message and 
sell his product. Stick-figure animation, ta- 
chistoscopic presentation of a name or 
slogan, rhythm, repetition, contrasts, con- 
trolled super-imposures and myriad other 
devices were employed in the effort to sell. 
Association of symbol and thing was so well 
established that not only was a product sold 
but the critical first step in learning to read 
was accomplished: the children had learned 
how speech could be represented in writing. 
This sudden realization—the Ah Ha! phe- 
nomemon— was enough to prompt an im- 
mediate search for more power in written 
language. 

I do not for a moment suggest that we 
should now give our children a solid dose of 
commercials. The lesson should be quite ob- 
vious, however. We must learn from the ap- 
plication of science so that our instructional 
designs can accomplish what is already a 
common feature of the market-place, but we 
must do more. The accomplishments of 
science were not the outcomes of methods 
left to chance, but the results of constant 
improvements of methods. In my view, we 





must learn our lessons from science and its 
applications in such a way that the humani- 
ties might become accumulative in the same 
way that scientific endeavours have been ac- 
cumulative. 


he television set itself is a further lesson 
which we can learn from the applications of 
science. A simple turning of a knob on the 
set permits an amazingly complex piece of 
machinery to be operated with confidence 
and safety. The innumerable feats of mod- 
ern technology are the outcomes of intensive 
studies to determine the ways by which 
equipment can be operated with maximum 
ease and maximum chance of success. Such 
a search often means that increased com- 
plexity has to be built into the equipment. 

The illustration is also closely paralleled 
in terms of children’s oral language develop- 
ment. When the young child, for example, 
attempts through language to locate persons 
and things in time, he tests a range of tenses 
in many contexts. Once he discovers how 
this locating in language corresponds to the 
locating of himself and others in time, he 
builds into his language the new complexity 
and operates it successfully and confidently. 
This, by the way, is not handled at any ab- 
stract order of theorizing about language, 
but is handled primarily through the process 
of comparing. 

There is increasing evidence to-day to 
suggest that most of the present instruction- 
al materials employed to bring about learn- 
ing to read have failed to take into account 
this basic principle of ease of operation. 
Thus, there is still considerable debate as to 
what should be introduced first: letters, 
words, phrases, sentences, or the sounds 
making up the language. These orders of ab- 
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straction when presented to the learner can 
compound the complexities rather than re- 
duce them. Thus vocabulary control in basal 
readers pays only a cursory attention to the 
meanings of what is to be read. A welter of 
perceptual configurations also confronts the 
child. No encouragement is offered for the 
learner to discover how words co-operate 
together to handle meanings or to see the 
correspondence which speech has with its 
written notation. And motivation fer learn- 
ing depends primarily on vicarious enjoy- 
ment of stories ostensibly portraying chil- 
dren’s interests. 

With the commercials on television and 
with the basal readers, children attempt both 
consciously and unconsciously to under- 
stand the meanings of printed symbols. 
They implicitly recognize that there is a di- 
mension of language in written form with- 
out which they are somehow incomplete. It 
is unfortunate that the medium of television 
and the medium of basal readers should hold 
out the promise of so much good and at the 
same time lose most of their power through 
misdirected efforts. 


M, remarks, up to this point, may have 


indicated a considerable degree of pessim- 
ism about what has been attempted in bring- 
ing about language learning to date. It is 
appropriate, accordingly, to draw your at- 
tention to the fact that materials have been 
developed already for beginning language 
instruction which do succeed in an amazing 
number of ways to effect a union of science 
and the humanities. I refer, of course, to the 
important work of Professor Richards and 
his colleague, Miss Christine Gibson. 

An extensive documentation has been 
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made a number of times of the principles di- 
recting their instructional designs. Here, I 
should simply like to point out some of the 
ways in which their materials for first steps 
in reading English embody a collation of the 
outcomes of many scientific studies. 

There is in the material an acknowledg- 
ment made of the fact that by the time a 
child comes to school he is in a very real 
sense a consummate grammarian. In the 
Richards-Gibson material the child is invit- 
ed to learn how words co-operate together 
to handle meanings which are immediately 
picturable. The language used in the initial 
sentences touches off those language powers 
which a child already possesses and encour- 
ages the learner into further growth in lang- 
uage. 

From a neurological point of view such 
a procedure is sound. There is, within the 
brain, an area called by the neurologist the 
reticular formation which serves to stimu- 
late and excite the organism into activity. 
Too much stimulation results in a random, 
unordered type of behaviour that increas- 
ingly engenders tension. Faced with mount- 
ing pressures, the learner adopts a wide 
variety of strategies in order to reduce the 
tension. Any careful study of how children 
are conceiving of the meanings of printed 
symbols with present day materials indi- 
cates the diversity of strategies that are em- 
ployed. This trial-and-error form of learn- 


ing may succeed in a partial way in terms of 


scores on achievement tests, but viewed 
within a continuum of learning, the faulty 
strategies established at the early stages can 
remain to plague the learner in his later de- 
velopment. In contrast, the Richards-Gibson 
material aims at helping the learner to enter 
directly into the task of finding out success- 
fully how language works. 


Insistent Tasks in Language Learning 


k design of the sequences is closely par- 
alleled in much of the work being done on 
programmed learning. Thus, each step con- 
firms what has gone before and prepares for 
what is to follow. There is a minimal time 
delay between a learner taking a step and 
finding out whether the step has been taken 
successfully. The systematic reduction of 
perceptual problems is directly related to 
current thinking about the importance of 
reducing error possibilities. ‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success”, is an observation now 
well substantiated by experimental evi- 
dence, but success in this instance is the in- 
creasing feeling of mastery over a task at 
hand. The material prepared by Richards- 
Gibson aims at touching off something of 
the deepest in mankind’s motivation: that 
work in itself can be its own reward what- 
ever other extraneous rewards might accrue. 

All this is not to suggest that with such 
material a teacher need do nothing more in 
bringing about the learning of English. 
What it does do, however, is to make more 
effective the work of the discerning teacher 
and to obviate many of the dangers inherent 
in the type of teaching which is simply an 
affair of rules without any reference to later 
teaching. 

One other aspect of the material requires 
attention here. Working with the material 
as a group engaged in a common task, chil- 
dren evince some amazing forms of social 
growth. And here I do not refer just to an 
increase in social adjustment on the part of 
the children. An intellectual and emotional 
development has been found to occur in 
somewhat the same order as the description 
made of education by William Cory over 
one hundred years ago: 

“You go to a great school not for know- 
ledge so much as for arts and habits; for 
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the habit of attention, for the art of ex- 
pression, for the art of assuming at a mo- 
ment’s notice a new intellectual posture, 
for the art of entering quickly into another 
person’s thought, for the habit of submit- 
ting to censure and refutation, for the art 
of indicating assent or dissent in graduated 
terms, for the habit of regarding minute 
points of accuracy, for the habit of work- 
ing out what is possible in a given time, for 
taste, for discrimination, for mental cour- 
age and mental soberness. Above all, you 
go to a great school for self-knowledge.” 
It has been found that children five years 
of age can learn how to attend when tackling 
difficult tasks, how to profit from someone 
else’s successes and failures and how to aid 
others in their learning. They can learn, as 
well, how to-enter quickly into another per- 
son’s thought and feeling and can learn to 
examine their own intellectual efforts at 
every turn. Such social growth was found 
to be directly related to the sort of invitation 
to learn set before them. 
Already enough is known about the pro- 
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cedures to warrant extensive exploration on 
a much wider scale. Given a sound founda- 
tion in language, it is quite conceivable that 
both science and the humanities can come 
into their own in a synoptic way based on 
the same principles of simplification theory 
implicit in the early reading materials sug- 
gested. But for this part of the task we shall 
require a different sort of study than has 
been at all common in educational research. 
We can no longer be content with the sort 
of “controlled experiment” that ostensibly 
compares the merits of one procedure as 
contrasted with another. Cronbach has 
stated that there is a limited usefulness of 
sheerly empirical generalizations no matter 
how huge the samples on which they are 
based. He suggests that research should put 
greater emphasis on intensive studies per- 
haps with small samples which “will yield 
understanding about changes in behaviour 
rather than isolated facts about scores”. We 
must be concerned, in effect, just as much 
with the mental processes whereby scores 
are obtained as with the scores. 
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Adventures on a Carousel 


ALBERT ANTREI 

By the usual standards of success I can ad- 
vance no further, having arrived abruptly at 
my seventeenth year of experience in teach- 
ing. That is to say, I am now earning (finan- 
cially) all I can in it. I know of no other pro- 
fession where experience counts so little for 
anyone seeking a better position, so no other 
school district wants me, coming as I do at 
top pay. Therefore, the cool heights of the 
salary schedule must be mine, all mine, in 
the district where I have grown old and grey, 
if not senile. 

It is time to take stock and see what I have 
been up to. For one thing, I was compliment- 
ed not long ago by a lady-student of mine, 
who told me that I was the neatest board 
eraser in the school. 

But I am a little shaken by the dim view 
which psychologists take of me. On apti- 
tude tests the norm I.Q. for teachers is as- 
sumed to be only 110, so apparently you are 
neither to expect much from me nor to be 
impressed by my task. In this I can testify 
unhappily that some school board members 
may choose to concur. I have no knowledge 
of my own I.Q., but I contend it to be at 
least 111, and I have often felt inadequate 
in my job. 

Maybe it was my crazy, mixed-up begin- 
ning. I have undergone suffciently weird 
metamorphoses to strain almost anybody’s 
credulity. 

I entered teaching through a side door, 
and for a few years went about my school 
chores dazedly, almost disbelievingly. For 
long I hardly dared to admit to myself, much 
less openly, that I was once a forestry stu- 
dent and have a degree in forestry. I learned 
about the relationships of organisms in and 
to their environment and about the factors 
of biological adjustment in vegetative and 
animal communities. In my senior college 


year I became somewhat interested in Edu- 
cation, although I would not submit to such 
a degrading fascination at the time. 

Part of my caution was unquestionably 
the prevalent grapevine about the waste 
motion and wordiness said to be character- 
istic of multinumerous “teachers’ meetings” 
which were dominated by women and their 
male allies. This has turned out to be only 
partly true. Not only have I learned much 
from “institutes”, but I do not feel too bad 
about the negative or immaterial in them. 

I have learned that the matter of Educa- 
tion must always be of significance to the 
teacher, and I have never been able to justify 
the downgrading of subject matter or to get 
over a love of learning for its own sake, no 
matter what anybody thinks John Dewey 
said. In sixteen years I have been assigned 
to teach algebra, general arithmetic, phy- 
sics, American literature, American history, 
world history, journalism, French, general 
science, biology, speech, drama, world geo- 
graphy, and two levels of English. Even had 
I enjoyed all of it equally, it has to be true 
that I could not have been equally qualified 
in such a wide range of human knowledge. 
I think this shows, not versatility, but con- 
tempt. With the best of classroom methods, 
it is probable that many young people have 
been taught badly by me, and for that I 
blush! At times my classroom position might 
have been described as desperate. Were it 
not for the liberal education I derived some- 
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how from the turmoil, I would have thrown 
in the towel no later than round three. There 
must be easier ways, however, to acquire a 
liberal education. 


| am still trying to figure out the meaning 
of a speech to social science teachers deliver- 
ed at a meeting during the convention of the 
Utah Education Association in October, 
1956. I am hardly sure that I understand 
Educational chit-chat, so I discuss it shakily. 
“Do not teach concepts,” I heard the speaker 
say earnestly, “but teach for them!” 

It sounded as though my students were 
somehow to derive Truth from my methods 
by Urim. This places upon me the awful re- 
sponsibility of being not only constantly 
translatable, but bearing the Word about me 
like Matthew, and being oblique about it. 
Unlike Matthew, I am not to point at the 
heart of the matter, but merely wave my arm 
at it, as in a game of charades. “Whoever 
finds the concept first will get an ‘A’.” 

The social science teacher, in teaching for 
concepts, therefore, starts with none. He 
breathes nary a word of concept, lest a stu- 
dent chances to hear it and the jig is up! It 
must be a tense situation in practice. High 
school students do not come to us from con- 
ceptual scratch. 

Let us say I am a history teacher. Having 
as many concepts at my age as any man, 
and, what’s more, having been educated in 
some of them, I nevertheless approach the 
class as though I had none. An innocent man 
at forty-seven! They are not that innocent 
at sixteen! Obviously, I have not done any 
living, for if I have no concepts I have learn- 
ed nothing. So here I am, a middle-aged 
ignoramus, teaching! 

I tell them about the subway guard who 
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had been stationed for twenty years in an 
underground station in lower Manhattan. 
He demonstrates his innocence when a pa- 
tron asks what it 1ooks like above ground 
at that particular station. “Does one turn 
right or left to get to the art centre?” 
Scratching his head in embarrassment, the 
guard replies: “I don’t know. I ain’t never 
been up there, down here.” Having pro- 
claimed to the class that to the practical, 
worldly heights above I have never been up 
there, down here in my role of cloistered 
high school teacher, am I to give my stu- 
dents to understand I know the gate up, but 
have never been interested enough to have 
been up to see for myself? Of course, most 
subway passengers do not ask; they just go 
up and see for themselves. 

I have read a book or so on “How We 
Learn”, but the best way I can find to teach 
is a sort of natural. I apply whatever method 
seems appropriate for the moment, the sub- 
ject, the learner, and my own ability. This 
includes a great deal of “lecturing”. This 
method is professionally frowned upon, or 
at best, tolerated. “You may lecture, of 
course, but not too much.” I resort to Bud- 
dhist self-denial sometimes in a spirit of 
conformity to assure myself I am not suc- 
cumbing to a discredited lectern manner out 
of the dear, but dead, past. 


Pane or wrongly, for better or for 
worse, I am a chatterbox especially in his- 
tory. If I am not to lay concepts on the line 
in clear sight, I can only stalk the fortress of 
ignorance stealthily, like an Iroquois ap- 
proaching Fort Duquesne at dawn. But ! am 
not a very cunning old warrior, and the 
twigs snap, pop, and crackle under my 
clumsy feet like breakfast cereal. Eventually 
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time flies, and other than a filled blackboard, 
a few assigned readings, a few maps, or a 
student report or two, we have not done 
much about the problem but hear me out on 
A 

I seldom have any serious discipline pro- 
blems, which, where | teach, merely means 
that I am sufficiently congenial. However, 
the results of my teaching are not crystal 
clear. A young lady once told me after her 
graduation that she could not imagine what 
her education in high school would have 
been like without my “influence”, which 
sounds a little Rasputinish. She said I made 
her think. All I can say about it is that she 
has done more thinking since she left high 
school than she did while she was there. 

I do not permit my cranium to swell too 
noticeably, for I remember also meeting an- 
other ex-student of mine on the street who 
turned her head away deliberately as we 
passed. She was not only unindoctrinated, 
but acted as though she hated me. Since she 
is uninfluenced, I conclude that I am a suc- 
cess. She also is thinking for herself. My 
manic-depression subdues my paranoia. 


M, moods, if charted, would be seen 


to have many sharp peaks and deep valleys, 
like the charts the cartoonists depict on a 
stockbroker’s office wall. An altercation 
with a pint-sized athlete with a king-sized 
ego sobers me. But when a young lady wins 
a “best-actress” medal with her portrayal 
of the sly widow in Chekhov's The Boor 
with the help of two superior boys, I am 
drunk again! I am still feasting with Diony- 
sius as I watch another young lady triumph 
through the suffering of old Maurya in Rid- 
ers to the Sea! I glow in the light of new in- 
sights for all of us amateur thespians, as I 
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retire nightly for a while at 1:00 a.m. But 
nobody shows up to see it, and I seek my 
cup of hemlock. 

Then I wish I were a do-er, who has his 
knowledge to console him and his achieve- 
ments to lend him prestige. In Education 
there is little of knowledge, and people will 
only say, “It seems to me.” 

On the other hand, “doing” can be a fairly 
hollow drum— it seems to me. The do-er’s 
jobs are soon done, and all that is left is an- 
other job just like it. Teaching is eternally 
changing its colours. Monday never tele- 
graphs what Tuesday will bring. Sentimen- 
tal impressions remain, very much like old 
songs, special fragrances, or pungent tastes. 
These are the essence of any love affair, and 
it is heady stuff. The students will soon for- 
get you, as they should, but no engineer can 
make such sentimental statements about a 
bridge. They sometimes try it with steam 
locomotives. “It was me and old 609”, they 
may say, with tears in their eyes. 

At the end of a year a student has said 
to me, “You sure learnt me a lot.” I did not 
know when, where, or how I taught it. I may 
spend hours drawing up a lesson plan, only 
to conduct it in a classroom vacuum. There 
have been times when I came to class with 
a smile and a prayer, and lo! the students 
scintillated! But just let me omit the plan 
intentionally, and I may find myself unpre- 
pared. 


‘he waste motion in Education has at times 
depressed me, but I have learned to come to 
terms with it and not to be too disappointed 
with my own weaknesses, either. They who 
accuse Education of being a quivering mass 
of futile gestures, mimeographed “junk”, 
and anaesthetic teachers’ institutes should 
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be introduced to the tons of gobbledygook 
on file in every government office. The sav- 
ing grace of every teachers’ institute is that 
nobody is obliged to take himself seriously, 
and the only thing which can drown out 
pedagogic laughter is the relaxed pedagogic 
snore. Few civil servants of any government 
on earth can make that statement. I have 
never heard from overawed government 
employees anything like the remark attribu- 
ted to a retiring don at Oxford, who com- 
mented that he wished to be retired at a 
faculty meeting, where the transition from 
life to death was the least noticeable. The 
most serious criticism I would make of 
teachers is that they suffer collectively from 
anxieties. 

Although I considered most of my grad- 
uate training in Educ ation worthwhile, some 
curious thoughts occurred to me from time 
to time. Shades of forestry school, once more 
I began to hear about the relations of the 
organism to its environment and the factors 
of adjustment! 

There were some other differences, too. In 
ecology many of the vegetative elements of 
the biological community history are con- 
sidered necessary in the nourishment of the 
new. In Education I often had the impres- 
sion that previous environments were un- 
functional and a thing called “traditional”. 
“Traditional” sounded as though it meant 
“unnecessary today”, or “unfunctional”. 
Educationally, change is psychological, 
whereas in ecology, of course, change is 
physiological and taxonomic. Moreover, in 
forestry it is not uncommon to cultivate the 
subclimax in a sequence of successions if 
that subclimax is deemed more desirable. 

Somewhat grandly,I was given to under- 
stand that I was “teaching children, not 
subjects”, and that these children had “‘in- 
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dividual differences”. I was instructed to 
teach “the whole child”, a thing I still under- 
stand imperfectly. It appeared desirable to 
cultivate group taste through group activity. 
I have never been adequately able to recon- 
cile this with the doctrine of “individual 
differences”. I added a new term to my 
shaky vocabulary. It was “group dynamics”. 
At first this sounded explosive, but all it 
refers to is the interhorseplay of human 
relationships within the group by which the 
individual attains his standards and, if all 
goes well, to which he eventually adjusts. 

I am not trying to make a perfect analogy 
between two fields as different as forestry 
and Education, or even to suggest that if you 
do not like whatever you are doing, to try 
teaching. I have seen that fail. It is merely 
that I am surprised at the ease with which 
one can shift mentally from forestry science 
to Educational science by concentrating on 
principles and generalities. Also, it is by way 
of explanation why I have never felt a de- 
gree necessary in Education. I have never 
favored the gathering of unnecessary de- 
grees as I do daffodils. I do not wander quite 
so lonely as a cloud. Forestry is not a total 
loss to me after all, and I have decided not to 
be ashamed of it. When I look at trees, I can 
usually see the forest, too. Not everyone 
can, you know. 

If I have found “professional Education” 
useful in my career as a teacher, however, it 
leaves at least one big void in my profes- 
sional equipment which I have had to fill 
myself. At a time when statistics are quoted 
with far more assurance than are the older 
teachers of men, an old forester like me must 
draw his own assumptions in order to obtain 
motive to remain in teaching. The profes- 
sion is too nagging and neurotic to stay in it 
seriously without a motive satisfactory to 
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myself. I cannot find motive in tests of sig- 
nificance, and hence I have to leave off with 
“means”, “medians”, “percentiles”, and 
“correlation analyses” at such places where 
I deem my unmeasurable judgment a more 
reliable yardstick. This takes a little faith in 
both my own intellect and my own emo- 
tions, and it puts me somewhat out of step 
with the empiricism a modern teacher is 
supposed to practice. I am motivated partly 
by subject matter and partly by an abstrac- 
tion. 


(i, must wait for time and maturity to 
catch the student up on the fuller signifi- 
cance of his schooling. I am not sure that the 
doctrine of immediate needs is valid. Thirty 
years ago I had Hack Wilson of Chicago’s 
Cubs and Claudette Colbert to keep me 
warm. The giants of history were too hal- 
lowed and dead to handle outside of a mu- 
seum. Today, Hack and Miss Colbert are no 
better than pleasantly nostalgic, but in the 
interim such men as Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Lewis and Clark, and even Father De Smet 
have become larger, younger and more 
realistic giants whose unheard voices and 
acts are now beginning to be realized ever 
and ever more. 

The abstract motives for teaching are 
simple enough, but like all abstract things 
hard to lay on the line. I am not going to 
mention money, although with me this has 
been more abstract than real. Nor shall I 
concern myself with being grateful for three 
months of summer vacation so I can aug- 
ment the salary I get. I usually spend my 
summers confronting a dilemma. Neither 
work nor summer school is to my liking, un- 
less both are linked to traveling. I cannot 
usually afford to travel unless I make more 
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money; but if I make more money I haven’t 
the time for travel. My guidance teacher 
forgot to tell me about this. 

Moreover, I am not going to claim that 
my associations with youth help to“keep me 
young”. I am nonplussed by the comment 
in a recent issue of the P.T.A. Magazine to 
the effect that without “adolescent gaiety, 
bounce, and love of life, ours would be a 
dull, stodgy existence”. Poppycock! You 
want me to hang around and be enthralled 
by rockin’ and rollin’, or jazzing around pro- 
gressively? Give me Robert Frost and Emily 
Dickinson any old day. Furthermore, here 
is a professional secret for you: a dull, 
stodgy adolescent is as abundant as a dull, 
stodgy adult. I have known many a human 
between twelve and nineteen as dull as 
burlap sacks—and some have worn them 
lately! I should teach to keep me young! It 
makes me older! 

I suspect that most of us who like teach- 
ing like it because we are missionaries at 
heart. Teaching can never get very far from 
its religious origins. “To teach” carries with 
it the implication of doing good. This is the 
secret reason why so many people fear us. 
We are ranked with priests and ministers, 
and since neither money nor glory is our 
aim we are not very well understood. The 
human animal is basically a conservative 
creature that does not like being changed by 
mystics like us. It must be a religious aim, to 
teach, to change somebody for the better. 
Otherwise it is merely presumptuous. 

The word “comrade” has been reduced to 
a dialectic by the Communists, and the idea 
of Christian brotherhood has been kicked 
around ever since the days of Jesus. Never- 
theless, although I do not understand theo- 
logy easily, should I ever be convinced either 
that Man has lost his Soul or never had one, 
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I shall no longer be able to justify his claim 
to inheritance of the earth. Without God I 
should have to consider Man’s creative 
genius hollow and his intelligence acciden- 
tal. If accidental, both his creative ability 
and his intelligence would have no greater 
significance than the ten-dollar bill I found 
once in a gutter. I don’t know where it came 
from, and I have no idea today how I spent 
it. And I don’t care. It was nothing; exciting 
at the moment, maybe, but nothing. 


C hanges in industrial technology cannot 
change this motive for me. It is my only 
sense of importance. I have heard quite a lot 
about the changes brought about recently in 
this “changing world”, but basically, these 
changes may be no deeper than quantitative 
or merely shifts in emphasis. “Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la meme chose.” The 
ancient Greek fireball has matured into the 
ICBM, and NATO may be another Delian 
League. Had Socrates or Christ tuned in 
with his times, you would never have heard 
about either of them. The traitor Alcibiades 
is not sitting this age out either. What is so 
new about “love”, “friendship”, “liberty”, 
“the ideal State”, “justice”, and the quarrels 
over “the nature of Man”? H. G. Wells ob- 
served simply that “Civilization is a race 
between Education and catastrophe”. 

As school begins each year, people ask 
me on the street, ad nauseam, “Well, are 
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you ready for school?” Usually, I mutter 
something facetious about, “Here it comes, 
ready or not.” But I do not feel facetious. 
How do I go about “getting ready” to influ- 
ence young lives which are personally not 
mine to mold? By faith? By dogma? By 
eclecticism? By reading Dewey, James, and 
Bode? By attending summer school and tak- 
ing Education $247? By intrusion via Freud? 
Do I clear my throat for action? Do I prepare 
a list of projects or committees and town 
hall meetings, recalling that “the best teacher 
is the laziest teacher’, and send all my stu- 
dents to the library or down the street to 
watch how cement is mixed, court is held, 
or mortgages are foreclosed? I find myself 
swallowed up by the task and my students, 
by contrast, relaxed. 

If I did not believe, no matter how im- 
perfectly, in the somehow transcendental 
unity of Man, I would not even consider 
trying to teach. This much motivation is 
necessary for teaching. I am stuck with the 
missionary compulsion of fulfilling a high 
calling, for otherwise I may soon be beaten 
into the ground. Without idealistic motiva- 
tion teaching can involve conspiracy, in 
which the salvation of youth in the long run 
might lie in its natural opposition to change. 

We may conclude of the teacher’s purpose 
what a young friend of mine once wrote of a 
branch of the United Nations: “The purpose 
of the Secterarait is to edicate the igerant 
peoples of the werld.” This is true from 
main to Caliphrinia. 





Exploring Children’s Thinking 


LEONORE BOEHM 

For more than thirty years child psycholo- 
gists at the Institute of Educational Sciences 
in Geneva, Switzerland, have been studying 
children’s thinking. Many of the findings, 
especially those of Jean Piaget and Barbel 
Inhelder, are important to the elementary- 
school educator because of the meaning 
they have for curriculum planning and for 
methods of teaching. 

To learn how children’s thinking devel- 
ops, Piaget and his staff have been inter- 
viewing boys and girls who attend the Chil- 
ren’s School at the institute and children 
enrolled at other private or public schools. 

Piaget has described not only how the 
child thinks at various ages, but also why he 
thinks as he does. With his special method 
of investigation, Piaget reveals thought pro- 
cesses hidden behind the child’s answers. 
While most methods of investigation dis- 
close only the outcome of the child’s reason- 
ing, Piaget, through his method, has gained 
insight into the causes of children’s reason- 
ing, into mental mechanisms. 

The investigators interview each child 
individually; and, once the interview is 
launched, each question they ask is based on 
the child’s response to the preceding ques- 
tion. The investigators probe, asking many 
questions about the same response. Thus 
there cannot be complete uniformity in the 
questions asked or in the number of res- 
ponses for each question. Unfortunately, 
some writers have not understood this 
method or its purpose and advantage. 

According to Piaget, the young school 
child is still egocentric. Piaget does not use 
this term in the customary sense. To him it 
means that the child is not yet able to dis- 
tinguish fully between himself and the rest 
of the world—people or things. 

The small child who does not yet differ- 


entiate between the self and the non-self 
cannot be objective. He believes that the 
world appears the same to everybody and 
that it is and remains what it appears to him 
at each particular moment. To him our frag- 
mentary and temporary perceptions are ab- 
solute, rather than dependent on time, space, 
and experience. He is not aware that a 
mountain seen from one position looks dif- 
ferent when viewed from another position. 
Rather he believes that while he moved the 
mountain changed its shape. 

Because the child does not differentiate 
between people and things, people remain 
the prototype of objects, which he perceives 
as having human characteristics and as be- 
ing alive. 

He endows the world with intentions and 
a sense of morals. In his view of the world 
there is no fortuity: he believes that all 
events have a reason, a purpose, and that 
there are no chance occurrences. A bridge 
that breaks while the child is crossing does 
so to punish the child, who was naughty. To 
him everything can be explained, everything 
is motivated. 


a the child’s eyes, the world, or reality, 
then, is alive (“animism”), and it has the 
same magical powers and qualities that 
adults have. The moon follows the child 
purposefully. The wind is alive. How else 
could it blow? Clouds know that they move. 
They, too, accompany the child. 

To the child, adults know all and are all- 
powerful. The world, to him, is man-made 
(“Artificialism”), and its maker may be the 
child’s father, grandfather, or great-grand- 
father. 

In the child’s view, inner experiences, feel- 
ings, thoughts, dreams, are undistinguish- 
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able from outer experiences and have the 
same properties that objects have (“real- 
ism”). A child who wants strawberries for 
supper when there are none in the house 
wakes up happy and satisfied the next morn- 
ing: his wish was fulfilled during the night. 
He ate strawberries. What to us is a dream, 
to him is reality. There is, then, in the very 
young child complete confusion between 
the psychical and the physical order of 
things — confusion between psychological 
intentions, wishes and desires, and physical 
reality. 

In the child’s world everything must be 
purposeful; rather than look for true ex- 
planations the child tries to justify all hap- 
penings. Because he does not differentiate 
between himself and the world, he cannot 
search for actual temporal, causal, or logical 
relations but establishes cause and effect 
from chance occurrences. 

The child’s thoughts follow one another 
without connection or relation (“juxtaposi- 
tion’). Often he thinks of two factors alter- 
nately rather than simultaneously. Pour 
liquid from one container to another of a 
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Both curriculum and teaching method 
should be based on an understanding of the way 
a child’s mind works. Probably the most significant 
recent contributions to child psychology come from 
Jean Piaget, some of whose theories are explained 
in this two-part article; the second part will be 
published in the next issue, together with a critique 
of Piaget’s conclusions. 
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different shape, and ask the child whether 
the amount of liquid has changed. He will 
tell you that it has. Or tip the container so 
that the level of the liquid changes, and 
again ask the child whether the amount of 
the liquid in the container has changed. 
Again, he will tell you that it has. 

Because he focuses his attention on one 
aspect, he often makes contradictory res- 
ponses successively. At one time he com- 
pares only the heights of the two containers 
and decides that there is less liquid in the 
shorter one. Soon afterwards he compares 
the widths, forgetting the heights, and de- 
cides that there is more liquid in the wider 
container. Thus he misjudges the amount of 
liquid both times. 


te child cannot distinguish related parts 
from the whole; he sees them as independent 
of one another and of the whole. For ex- 
ample: if tie child is told that all apples and 
pears are fruit, he believes that all fruit are 
either apples or pears. The child whose first 
furry, four-legged animal is called bow- 
wow by his elders is likely to think that all 
other furry, four-legged animals are bow- 
wows and so calls them until his elders 
teach him to distinguish between furry, 
four-legged animals that are bow-wows and 
furry, four-legged animals that are meows 
or horsies or moo-moos. An object, placed 
at the child’s right, cannot in his thinking at 
the same time be at somebody else’s left. A 
cow cannot be an animal and a mammal. 
Egocentric thought, then, is subjective, in- 
tuitive, impressionistic, non-analytic, and 
absolute. ‘ 
In studying children’s thought thirty 
years ago Piaget found that at the age of 
eight there was a decrease in egocentric 
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thinking in regard to concrete materials or 
problems the child could solve by handling 
objects. Today, Piaget and his staff believe 
that modern children may outgrow egocen- 
tric thought earlier than in the past because 
they are exposed to many more experiences 
through better methods of teaching and 
through such media as TV and radio. 

Up to the age of ten the child’s reasoning 
is still linked to action. The child needs to 
look at objects. He needs to handle them. 
The younger the child, the more he learns 
through his senses. The infant learns to dis- 
tinguish one thing from another by tasting, 
by touching, by smelling. The older child 
learns to distinguish by handling objects. 
Problems that he can solve by experiment- 
ing, he may not be able to solve on the verbal 
—that is, the abstract—level of thought. 
At ten and eleven the child thinks logically 
about fairly simple concrete matters even 
without experimentation. 


A child younger than seven cannot 
serialize rods of differing length. Give a 
child the following problem: “Edith is fairer 
than Susan; Edith is darker than Lily. Who 
is the darkest of the three?” The child under 
twelve will not be able to answer correctly, 
for the question requires serialization on a 
formal level. 

Gradually the child learns to distinguish 
between himself and the world, between his 
ideas and those of others. He gains insight 
into the perspective of others and realizes 
that his perceptions and evaluations are 
subjective. He “depersonalizes” the world 
and recognizes that many events are fortui- 
tous. According to Piaget, reality is now 
“dissubstantialized”. 

Thus the child no longer needs to justify 
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or explain all occurrences and turns instead 
to a search for true cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. He realizes that the bridge did not 
break down to punish the naughty child: 
the bridge broke down because the wood 
had rotted. He distinguishes accidental oc- 
currences from cause-and-effect happenings 
and knows that many events are unrelated 
to his behavior. It might rain on the day of a 
picnic for reasons outside himself, rather 
than because of his mischievous doings. He 
distinguishes right from wrong and acci- 
dental mishaps from intentional ones, being 
now more concerned with the motivation 
behind an action than with its consequences. 

Thus he no longer thinks in absolutes. He 
realizes that the world is a world of rela- 
tions, and he recognizes interrelatedness 
where it exists (‘dissubjectivation of cau- 
sality”). He can form concepts about the 
world. He sees general principles and estab- 
lishes an integrated system of thought, a 
coherent reference system. 

Because the child can now find common 
elements in given factors, he can classify; 
he can distinguish between higher and lower 
elements of given factors and build hier- 
archies. He understands that, while apples 
and pears are fruit, all fruit are not apples 
and pears. He realizes that, while apples and 
pears can be eaten, not all fruit can be. 

He can differentiate ordinal and cardinal 
classes and establish series, relating corre- 
ponding elements. 

His thinking has become logical because 
he has learned to check his hypotheses by 
reversing his thought processes. To use 
again the example of the containers, the 
child can now mentally pour the liquid from 
the second container back into the first and 
come to the realization that in spite of the 
appearance the amount of liquid is un- 
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changed. Nothing has been added, nothing 
has been removed. This reasoning has be- 
come an “operation”, which Piaget defines 
as an internalized mental action. To the 
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child adds elements of mental construction 
that cannot be perceived because they are 
not concrete and thus are elements of ab- 
stract thinking. 
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Literature in the Elementary School 


LorNnE SHAW 

People keep talking about new questions in 
education, but some of the old questions are 
just as important, just as insistent and just 
as troublesome. One of the most vexatious, 
like most good questions, can be phrased 
simply— “How can literature be marked?” 

Among members of the teaching profes- 
sion the zeitgeist seems to indicate that 
“literature” refers to poetry, and its evalua- 
tion must be based on tests of a “sight” 
poem or one previously studied. This would 
appear to assume that the selections in the 
reader are “literature”. Such an assumption, 
particularly in the primary grades, is similar 
to comparing a Sevcik exercise to the Bruch 
Concerto—a Kreutzer study to Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen. It is confusing the tool 
with the desired result. 

The various reading skills can be taught, 
and the results measured with some degree 
of objectivity, but the evaluation of the 
teaching of literature becomes more subjec- 
tive if we accept (from the National Council 
of Teachers of English): “The goal of litera- 
ture in the elementary schools is to lead pu- 
pils to use books in increasing numbers for 
enjoyment and information.” 

Highlights of a very comprehensive study 
to ascertain the objectives of a course in 
literature, suggest that the teaching of litera- 
ture should be a means of providing vicari- 
ous experience and hence additional knowl- 
edge and understanding; an opportunity to 
mould character and ideals; a medium for 
fostering appreciation for good literature 
today and providing a high standard for 
future reading. 


Wit it goes without saying that young 


and old enjoy reading or hearing a good 
story, it is the responsibility of the teacher 


to select stories that appeal to the age-group 
concerned and which maintain an acceptable 
standard of literary quality. When applying 
this double criterion to her selection the 
teacher should not hesitate to eliminate any 
book, no matter how respectable, if it lacks 
appeal. Some lists of “children’s classics” 
are little more than sombre monuments to 
dullness. 

Once the book or story has been selected 
for study, then the emphasis should be 
placed on the development of greater enjoy- 
ment, improved taste, broader mental and 
spiritual horizons. The achievement of these 
goals can be facilitated if the children are led 
to realize that literature is part of our cul- 
tural history; that history contains literature 
and has been enormously affected by it; that 
literature contains history, in some cases 
more accurate and vivid than that told by 
historians. 

Finally, the teacher should be cognizant 
of individual differences in reading abilities 
in the class. In this connection the experi- 
enced teacher will be aware that, provided 
the story has interest, many children will 
read, understand and appreciate stories 
beyond their apparent reading ability as 
measured by a standardized test. The good 
teacher will recognize, accept and capitalize 
on this apparent anomaly. 

Recent trends in the teaching of literature 
indicate an encouraging shift toward the 
provision and use of a wider range of read- 
ing materials with a preference for exten- 
sive reading rather than intensive study. 
This permits the more extensive use of liter- 
ature as an interpretation of life, past and 
present. To follow the thrilling adventures 
of a hero through the pages of a story filled 
with vivid word-pictures of incidents, ex- 
citing or mundane, occurring in an era or 
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locale recently studied in Social Studies is a 
stimulating and rewarding experience en- 
joyed too infrequently by students. Here is 
a demand for planning, an opportunity for 
integration, a means of involvement, a time 
for sharing personal adventures in reading. 


I, has been stated above that the apprecia- 
tion (and marking) of literature is personal 
and subjective. The paucity of research ma- 
terial germane to the topic is some indica- 
tion of its subjectivity. Some references 
from Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research may be thought-provoking. 

Elizabeth Rose, studying the reading ha- 
bits of adults, found that seventy-five per 
cent of the population read no books; only 
one per cent read five books a year. This 
suggests that our problem is one of trying 
to stimulate reading in a non-reading social 
background. 

Coryell stated that students profit as 
much from extensive reading of many books 
as from the intensive reading of a few. Later, 
Norvell, in a similar study, reported that 
wide reading is superior to intensive study 
of a few selections for both regular and 
gifted pupils. 

Handlan examined the technique called 
“free reading periods” (unguided supple- 
mentary reading) and found that the stu- 
dents do not choose challenging, superior 
books; that adult leadership is needed to 
bring about growth in reading levels and 
tastes. 

A study by Pooley and Williams in sev- 
eral hundred classrooms found that teachers 
felt the need for a richer literature pro- 
gramme in their course of study but an 
analysis of time showed very little was al- 
lotted to literature, although children were 
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exhorted to read more. In Grades 7 and 8 
the formal study of literature was confined 
largely to text books, a practice which 
tended to be weak in the development of 
appreciation. 

The study of literature in the elementary 
schools is undertaken so that the students 
will be provided with a source of relaxation, 
information, enjoyment; of stimulation, 
aesthetic pleasure, cultural heritage; a path- 
way to broader horizons where superstition 
and stereotype vanish. 


I, should be pointed out here that, while 
the study of literature is meant to provide a 
source of information and understanding, 
this does not necessarily open the door to 
examinations based on the content of the 
materials read. The well-read man is fre- 
quently a wise person, but this aura of wis- 
dom is the result of his having lived vicari- 
ously many lives through his reading. His 
wisdom does not depend on his ability to 
recall a myriad disparate facts from the 
books read. 

This has been said before. It merits repeti- 
tion: Children like stories. They enjoy being 
read to at home, in the kindergarten, and in 
the grades. To keep alive this enthusiasm 
and lead it into the realm of what can be 
truly called “literature” is of paramount 
importance. It is necessary to guide the 


Mr. Lorne SHAW, principal of Queen 
Alexandra Public School in Toronto, has at various 
times specialized in music and special education, 
and for some years lectured to principals on school 
administration. In recent years he has become in- 


creasingly interested in the teaching of English. 
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children to new reading adventures to hold 
their interest. Help them to discover new 
horizons to improve their understanding of 
other people and themselves. 

The programme in literature starts en- 
thusiastically in the kindergarten and Grade 
1. Here the teacher tells or reads a fascina- 
ting story. The success of her efforts can be 
judged easily. Do the children get satisfac- 
tion and pleasure? Do they want more? Are 
they led to understand that such stories 
await them in books when they learn to 
read? Is a desire for future’ reading being 
instilled in the children? 

As the course progresses through the 
grades it is our hope to lessen gradually the 
dependence on the teacher for this type of 
enjoyment. To achieve this result, suitable 
library books must be readily available— 
the books of literary merit that will give 
pleasure without threatening the reading 
security of the child. Here the guidance of 
the teacher or librarian is of paramount im- 
portance. Here a balance must be achieved 
between reading ability and interest level. 
Here the premature introduction of a “clas- 
sic’ can be disastrous. 

In literature, as in other subjects, the 
teacher must depend on various approaches 
to different stories and books. One success- 
ful technique is the introduction to the 
class of some of the characters from books 
that have enriched our literature and, over 
the years, have become household friends 
through anecdote and story. How can one 
avoid mention of Huck Finn when the Mis- 
sissippi River is the topic of study? Can the 
study of King Richard and the Crusades 
be complete without a visit to Sherwood 
Forest? Is the study of Africa imminent? 
Prester John will add spice. The adventures 
of King Arthur and his knights will conjure 
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a unique charm, impervious, for many years, 
to the sly tales of Cervantes. All these, and 
many more, including the Cheshire cat, are 
part of our heritage, any one of which can 
be the stepping-stone to increased literary 
enjoyment. 


_—_ selected the book or story for 
study, the teacher gives any necessary back- 
ground to arouse interest or to provide 
knowledge necessary for comprehension. 
The story is then read with a minimum of 
explanation so as to retain the continuity of 
the plot. This reading is followed by a class 
discussion at the end of the period and a 
short resumé before the next reading. 

In the next step (the bridge to independent 
reading) all pupils in the reading group read 
from the same text. Discussions are carried 
on at convenient intervals of the book. As a 
guide to reading, the teacher assigns ques- 
tions to be answered from the content of the 
story prior to the reading, and, in conjunc- 
tion with this, likely designates a page up to 
which the class will read by the next lesson. 
This does not preclude, however, the possi- 
bility of the fast readers going ahead with 
the story if they so desire. 

A word of warning, probably unneces- 
sary, should be given here. While some 
children may be assigned a definite part to 
prepare and read for the group, “reading 
around the class” should be avoided. Interest 
will lag when the vital plot becomes lost in a 
welter of stumbling, non-related phrases 
and words. 

As a follow-up to reading by the class, 
some discussion should be carried on to 
eliminate possible areas of confusion and to 
provide an opportunity for discussion and a 
sharing of interests aroused by the story or 
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a similar one read independently. Exercises, 
especially written ones, should be kept to a 
minimum. 

The success of the programme in litera- 
ture up to this point may be judged by the 
enthusiasm with which the students enter 
the third stage —the independent selection 
and reading of many books of acceptable 
quality. 

Mention has been made previously of two 
principal methods of studying literature — 
the intensive and the extensive. These are 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. Custom 
seems to have reserved the intensive meth- 
od for the study of the classics, the appre- 
ciation of which is obtained through de- 
tailed knowledge of the story and author, 
careful reading for content and style, dis- 
cussion, and numerous exercises. 

The objective of the extensive method is 
the reading of a large number of books of 
acceptable literary merit and grade place- 
ment. To achieve this goal a variety of suit- 
able books must be readily available to the 
children and carefully introduced by the 
teacher. The findings of Coryell and Novell 
favour the use of the extensive method. 


Bu to return to the original question — 
the marking of literature. Tests in literature 
seldom achieve the goal of evaluating how 
closely the results of the teaching approxi- 
mate the aims of the course—the apprecia- 
tion, the understanding, the interest, the 
desire for further reading. A short objective 
test can only disclose those who have read 
the book. If such testing is regarded as 
imperative, if not sacrosanct, it should be 
undertaken at the conclusion of the book, 
not delayed so that children consider it com- 
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pulsory to re-read the story at a later time 

for examination. 

Purposeful testing in literature must try 
to evaluate understanding, interest, appre- 
ciation. This can be done by the teacher’s 
observing such subjective and fugitive 
things as active participation in the pro- 
gramme, reactions to the story, the number 
and quality of the books read, contribution 
to the class discussions, enthusiasm for the 
story. Such criteria should be used for a 
letter grading when required for the report 
card. Grade placement and “promotion” 
should be based on the more objective tests 
of the various reading skills. 

Finally, participation in the work and use 
of the library should be the most important 
test of the success of the course in literature 
as this is the ultimate reason for the course 
itself. As a means to this end, the school 
obviously needs a central library room, well- 
stocked with suitable books, under the 
direction of a trained, enthusiastic librarian; 
a library in each classroom where books may 
be examined and exchanged readily by the 
pupils; regular and attractive book displays 
made alive by talks given by librarian and 
teacher. Above all, the school and each 
classroom need an inspiring teacher whose 
enthusiasm is the result of extensive per- 
sonal reading. 

Anthony Trollope said it. The good 
teacher of literature believes it and leads 
the students to believe it: 

“Now, my young friends to whom I am 
addressing myself, with reference to this 
habit of reading, I make bold to tell you 
that it is your pass to the greatest, the 
purest, and the most perfect pleasure that 
God has prepared for His creatures.” 








Although Toronto’s new Education Centre has 
been in use since the spring of 1961, formal 
opening ceremonies took place on November 
15. Governor-General Vanier, who presided at 
the ceremony, spoke frankly and provocatively, 
as these concluding paragraphs from his ad- 
dress will illustrate: 

“I have tried to indicate very briefly some of 
the fruits that may be expected to follow from 
good schooling. There is, however, a modern 
tendency to make of education a religion, or 
should I say, a fetish. Universal suffrage no 
doubt demands universal education to make the 
people in the words of an English statesman: 
‘easy to lead, but difficult to drive, easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave’. Nevertheless 
we deceive ourselves if we think that schools 
are going to produce saints. The old Adam is 
strong within us and educators possess no magic 
formula for reforming him. 

“You are, I am sure, well aware of this, and 
in your plans for new and improved teaching 
will build upon the solid foundation provided 
by the family, by religion and by the community 
in a wide sense. Education must be a comple- 
ment and not a replacement to these vital in- 
fluences. It is therefore with very great pleasure 
that I now declare the Toronto Education Centre 
formally open.” 

The question of religious education in Ontario 
schools remains vexed, to put it mildly, and the 
recent issuing of the new Grade 8 text-book, 
The Seed and the Harvest by L. L. Beattie, has 
not made things any more serene. The book is 
under criticism as “pure Protestant doctrine”, 
and the Ethical Education Association charges 
that the department of education is “creating an 
official state religion for Ontario”. 

In the last issue of The Toronto Education 
Quarterly there was an account of the experi- 


ment in the use of the lecture method in the 
teaching of history at Riverdale Collegiate In- 
stitute and North Toronto Collegiate Institute. 
Some interesting additional evidence is now 
available from North Toronto. 

Experimental classes there were set up by 
Mr. R. R. H. Page, the Principal; methods and 
content were determined by Mr. J. H. Vallery, 
then Head of History; and statistical conclu- 
sions were drawn by Dr. H. O. Barrett, Head of 
the Guidance Department. We are indebted to 
Dr. Barrett for the following report. 

“At North Toronto classes were set up so 
that it was possible to compare two groups of 
students. The experimental group was com- 
posed of three classes, selected so that a wide 
range of ability was represented. This group 
followed a combination of lecture and tradi- 
tional methods. The control group, also com- 
posed of three classes, and also comprising a 
wide range of ability, was matched with the first 
group in potential ability and past achievement, 
so that the two groups could be said to be as 
nearly alike as it is possible to be. The control 
group had no lectures, and followed traditional 
methods throughout the school year. 

“Results of school examinations and of the 
Department of Education Objective Tests in 
History (cTWHO) were compared. The compari- 
son showed little difference on school examina- 
tions but an appreciable difference on crwuHo in 
favour of the experimental group. The differ- 
ence was almost, but not quite, statistically 
significant. 

“Definite superiority for the experimental 
method—a combination of lecture and discus- 
sion—has not been established; but neither has 
definite superiority for the traditional method. 
The evidence suggests that, at the very least, 
the experimental method is as good as the 
traditional method, so far as the acquisition of 
knowledge is concerned. 
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“There is some reason to suspect that the ex- 
perimental method may be a better method; but 
further experimentation is needed to confirm or 
dispel this suspicion. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the experimental method has pro- 
duced results good enough to justify the hold- 
ing of the experiment. 

“Furthermore, there are administrative and 
educational advantages to the experimental 
method, such as economy of teacher time and 
effort, and inculcation of secondary school stu- 
dents with university practices, which might 
justify the use of the experimental method even 
if its superiority as a teaching technique could 
not be established. Consideration of the pos- 
sible advantages is the task of administration. 
But the experiment at North Toronto has shown 
that, in one school, and for one school year, the 
experimental method is at least as good as the 
traditional method, and possibly better. 

“A word of caution must be added. There is 
always the possibility that the novelty of the 
experimental situation may have spurred both 
teachers and students to extra effort. The nov- 
elty effect is often found in experimental situa- 
tions, but its strength is difficult to determine 
except by repeated use of the experimental 
techniques over an extended period of time. 
When the new techniques cease to be novel, it 
is possible to make a more accurate assessment 
of the value of the experimental method. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the experiment be con- 
tinued and that an assessment of its value be 
made at the end of each school year.” 


The Heads of the Guidance Departments of the 
secondary schools have been engaged since 
1952 in a series of studies of “gifted students”. 
Dr. H. O. Barrett is chairman of the Research 
Committee responsible for their report, and also 
sends these observations. 


“Some beliefs long cherished by teachers and 
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parents will have to be re-examined as the re- 
sult of a recent research report by the Heads 
of Guidance of Toronto’s secondary schools. 
Among the surprises contained in the report is 
the conclusion, well-substantiated by objective 
data from 1,252 Grade XI student records, that 
the two subjects which best discriminate be- 
tween ‘gifted’ and ‘non-gifted’ students are 
English and instrumental music. Another sur- 
prise comes with the finding that in the ‘non- 
gifted’ group geometry and physics present 
relatively greater difficulty to girls than do 
Latin and French to boys. The report suggests, 
indeed, that physics presents great difficulties 
to the ‘non-gifted’ girl, whereas the ‘gifted’ girl 
can not only cope with the subject but can 
actually do better (by a narrow margin) than 
the ‘gifted’ boy. 

“The report amasses fresh evidence to show 
that the interests and attainments of boys and 
girls are different, despite the fact that they are 
expected to take the same subjects and to meet 
the same standards. In this area the report sus- 
tains traditional beliefs rather than upsets them. 
It shows, for example, that girls tend to do their 
best work in English, art, music, and foreign 
languages, while boys do their best work in 
history, mathematics, and science. It shows also 
that girls, in general, attain a higher level of 
achievement in all subjects than do boys. The 
gap between the gi-ls and the boys is much 
greater in the ‘gifted’ group than in the ‘non- 
gifted’ group. 

“The report sustains the conclusion pre- 
sented in previous reports, that ‘gifted’ students 
find the present courses of study in secondary 
school quite difficult enough to challenge them 
effectively. And there is evidence that they are 
meeting the challenge since ‘gifted’ students, 
both boys and girls, achieve substantially 
higher standing than do the ‘non-gifted’ stu- 
dents. The only disquieting fact is one already 
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mentioned, that ‘gifted’ girls are relatively far- 
ther ahead of ‘gifted’ boys than ‘non-gifted’ 
girls are ahead of ‘non-gifted’ boys. 

“Some interesting questions are raised by the 
report. These questions must await the con- 
sideration of administrators, principals, and 
teachers, since no answers are supplied in the 
report. The function of educational research is 
to present unbiassed conclusions based on ob- 
jective evidence. Action based on such conclu- 
sions must come from those responsible for 
policy.” 

The work in curriculum study being done by 
the joint committee of the Toronto Board of 
Education and the University of Toronto is 
proceeding on schedule. Three sub-committees 
—English, science and social science, have filed 
reports as a result of intensive summer work 
financed by the Atkinson Charitatle Founda- 
tion. The reports will be published with an 
introduction by Professor Northrop Frye, and 
should be available fairly early in 1962. 

The Toronto Public School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, one of the most active groups in education 
anywhere, hold an annual meeting in late 
August, usually at Aurora, and usually lasting 
for two or three days. This annual girding of 
the pedagogic brains in preparation for a new 
school year is always lively, and the past year 
was no exception. The principals heard Dr. C. E. 
Phillips caution them against “two bandwagon 
themes — special classes for the bright and 
French in the elementary school”, but speak 
with some enthusiasm of programmed learning. 
Dr. Z. S. Phimister, dealing with the changing 
demands in employment, observed that educa- 
tors must “be aware of the pace of change in 
employment, as well as the nature of the change 
... It is not enough to follow unquestioningly 
what has been done in past years”. Then 
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Toronto’s director of research, Dr. A. R. 
MacKinnon, pointed out that “some of the 
‘research’ which you have read about amounted 
to little more than an attempt to substantiate 
policy which had already been decided upon 
... There are many risks inherent in an 
approach to teaching which is simply one of 
applying theory from educational research to 
practice. In education we must always have con- 
stant regard for the active, purposing, thinking, 
feeling organisms that are our charge”. 

The pupils involved in the French €xperiment 
in Toronto’s public schools will be the subject 
of further study now that they are in secondary 
schools. Their achievement in French will be 
compared with that of their peers who received 
no French instruction. Such factors as language 
laboratories and special programs in the high 
school will also be controlled and studied. 

A new research plan involving eight senior 
public schools has been approved and begins in 
January, 1962. Four schools have been selected 
to receive French instruction for Grades 7 and 8 
on closed circuit television from 3:30 p.m. to 
4:00 p.m. Two schools will receive two half- 
hour television lessons a week, and the other 
two will receive four quarter-hour lessons a 
week. 

Four other senior public schools will receive 
no television instruction, but will follow a 
parallel course of study using text-books, work- 
books, filmstrips and records. All eight schools 
will receive one period a week of instruction by 
a qualified French teacher. 

It is hoped that this experiment will provide 
some insight into the efficacy of various types 
of language instruction. Tests will be made 
to measure pupils’ growth in learning French 
under the various types of instruction, and an 
assessment of pupils’ interests and attitudes is 
also planned. 
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Random House in the United States are cur- 
rently displaying an Olympian detachment in 
the controversy over the effectiveness of educa- 
tion in America. They have recently published 
two books expressing diametrically opposed 
views — but it is inevitable that the book which 
condemns the schools is much more popular 
than that which approves of them. 

What Ivan Knows That Johnny Doesn't, by 
A. S. Trace Jr., is a comparison between Russian 
and American text-books in reading, literature, 
and the humanities. Trace attacks the familiar 
targets—vocabulary control, the insipid emo- 
tional flavour of early readers, the lack of 
genuine literature. In contrast, he says, is the 
Russian emphasis on moral behaviour, the pre- 
sence in their texts of work by great authors, 
and a much richer vocabulary. Trace skims 
lightly over the comparative ease of the Russian 
alphabet and does not seem to distinguish be- 
tween basal readers and supplementary books, 
an important distinction in the American plan. 

The second Random House book, American 
Education: Facts, Fancies and Folklore, by Ray- 
mond P. Harris, offers a complete store of ma- 
terial to counter the popular criticisms that 
schools have gone to pot. Harris claims that “it 
is entirely possible that the scapegoatry of 
public education by a few persons, and ready 
acceptance of it by so many others, is a sym- 
ptom of mass evasion of responsibility”. He has 
particularly harsh words for critics in the col- 
leges, declaring that “glorification of the college 
has interfered seriously with the development 
of the American high school”. 

Not directly concerned with education, but of 
direct concern to educators, is an upsetting book 
by Paul Goodman, Growing Up Absurd. The 
book suffers from a confusion of styles, but its 
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thesis is brilliantly argued. The Organization 
Man, the beat, and the juvenile delinquent, says 
Goodman, are symptoms of the same diseased 
society—“an apparently closed room in which 
there is a large rat race as the dominant centre 
of attraction’”.Goodman is convinced that many 
of the young turn sour in our society because 
they have little opportunity to fulfil idealistic 
goals. “It is desperately hard these days for an 
average child to grow up to be a man, for our 
present organized system of society does not 
want men. They are not safe. They do not suit’. 
Utopian visions of society have long been popu- 
lar and now a Utopian school is offered. Focus 
on Change: Guide to Better Schools, by J. Lloyd 
Trump and Dorsey Baynham, makes radical 
suggestions for making schools more flexible 
and effective. And radical as the authors are, 
they are not vague. Architecture, time-tables, 
staffing, teaching techniques and financing are 
all described in some detail. Large-group in- 
struction, language labs, television, radio, film, 
master teachers, teachers’ aides and program- 
med learning have a part in the envisaged 
school, and the reader who begins the book with 
scepticism may end with considerable enthu- 
siasm. Greater flexibility for both students and 
teachers seems feasible. Perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all is the conservation of teacher-time 
and energy. This book should be required read- 
ing for people making decisions about schools. 
Some of the best writing about education comes 
in non-educational books. John Hersey’s The 
Child Buyers contains some devastating por- 
traits of types you will recognize. And These 
Ruins are Inhabited by Muriel Beadle, wife of 
the University of Chicago’s Chancellor, is a 
shrewd and funny picture of the English and 
English schools. 









George Bernard Shaw once remarked that more 
nonsense has been written about love than 
about any other subject. We come down strong- 
ly in favour of love’s pre-eminence everywhere, 
but it is obvious that educational television is 
running a close second as a subject for non- 
sensical discussion. 

On the one side are ranged the outraged 
moralists who see T.V., with its alleged sub- 
liminal power, as a malignant Orwellian hyp- 
notist, capable of making future generations 
fascists, communists or automata. These people 
argue that we must harness this demonic force 
for the public good, using it for both our basic 
curriculum and peripheral cultural subjects. On 
the other side are those who regard television 
as tedious; they are completely unimpressed by 
the educational television so far presented. 

One of the sanest voices we have heard is 
that of K. L. Fawdry of the B.B.C. He urges, 
among other things, that school television must 
be professionally and competently produced to 
avoid the current output of programs “worthy 
but dull”; that the main lines of policy must 
be determined by the consumers themselves — 
that is, the teachers and their advisers; that the 
producers. must have frequent and close con- 
tact with children in the classroom. Above all, 
Mr. Fawdry argues, producers must avoid “the 
disease of running to statistical support, instead 
of having the confidence to know a good thing 
when they see it and get on with it”. 


You won’t believe this, but it is true. 

In late November an eccentric stranger 
barged into the Research Department offices 
and explained that we could improve education 
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by having the children learn to read books 
held upside-down. He illustrated his point by 
holding upside-down a book entitled The Road 
Back From Mandalay. After expounding his 
theory he left, only to return an hour later, 
apologizing for his stupidity on his first visit. 
This time he held three postcards upside-down. 
“Of course,” he said, “I was all wrong before. 
You have to begin with pictures.” 


We read recently that psychologists have 
pointed out that the magnetic teacher, like all 
magnetic people, is subtly narcissistic. He is 
pleased with himself, and students are attracted 
by his confidence or, more accurately, his self- 
sufficiency. 

This rather flowery theory (ho! ho!) is a little 
beyond our ken, but it seems to be rooted in 
truth. We would just like to add that the truly 
magnetic teacher also needs a little iron in his 
soul. 


The Canadian Conference on Education, 
scheduled for Montreal in early March, seems 
destined to be as lively as that held four years 
ago. Public interest in education has grown even 
more intense, and the advance study booklets 
issued by the Conference have been well re- 
ceived. The most popular of the booklets is on 
the most difficult and cliché-ridden of subjects, 
The Aims of Education. We suspect that the 
article by Dr. C. E. Phillips of the Ontario Col- 
lege of Education is the chief reason for the 
booklet’s success. Dr. Phillips speaks with ad- 
mirable frankness, and concludes with specific 
suggestions. 
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Mr. Bromide entered the teaching profes- 
sion directly from university when he was 
twenty-two years old. He teaches English, 
chiefly in Grades Nine and Ten, and has 
recently embarked upon a Concordance to 
the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, an undertaking which he estimates to 
be worthy of the ten years projected for it. 
Although no publisher “has yet evinced 
great interest in the work”, Mr. Bromide 
declares himself “quietly confident about 
its ultimate acceptability”, since “it fills a 
long-felt need”. 

Mr. Bromide goes about his work quietly, 
and his voice is rarely heard at staff meet- 
ings. At September meetings he usually 
asks that greater care be taken in the clean- 
ing of classroom windows, and at promo- 
tion meetings in June he always speaks 
briefly concerning “the poor material sent 
on from public schools”. 

Mr. Bromide’s class-room manner is 
thoughtful. When given a free hand in the 
choice of texts he favours Conan Doyle in 
prose, Longfellow and Masefield in poetry. 
He mistrusts modern poets, and is a firm 
advocate of “material which the students 
can readily understand”. 

Although he dislikes histrionics in any 
teacher, Mr. Bromide’s classes are some- 
times enlivened by an autobiographical 
sketch, or by a mild sarcasm directed to- 
wards an inattentive student. For the most 
part, however, he prefers to use phrases and 
techniques which have “stood the test of 
time”. He has little patience with new 
theories concerning education, declaring 
with some petulance that “in this field, as 
in all others, history repeats itself”. 
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